Covelany 


A NATIONAL AND” THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE ~ SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
‘WE SPEAK FOR THOSE Dink 
THAT CANNOT SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES” 


PIGEONS FARE WELL IN WINTER ON BOSTON 
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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections in Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street 
52 Temple Place 222 Boylston Street 


Boston 


There is no for- 
mality in dealing 


with this Bank 


American ‘jrust 
COMPANY 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St, 


“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorre.:” 


CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


ORDER BY NAME 


FOSTER RU BBER Co., 


BO STON, MASS. 


SHOE 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


odor 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


«YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused by 
cold or use ef the voice, Free from opiates in any form. 


Save Money 
AND Buy 


Sold only in boxes — never in bulk. At druggists or 
by mail. 


BROWN’S ‘Ssroxaccous DENTIFRICE 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition. 


At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cuticura 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented. 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep in the Coal and Keep out the Cold 


Prompt 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 
Exceptional 
Value 


PIERCE CO, 
BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


ment 25 and 60, Taleum 25. 
— each free of ‘*Cuti- 
Dept. B, Boston.” 


Neponset Boston Massachusetts 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 
All Soap 25, Oint- Where Is My Dog? 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
of Biophilism. Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 
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LL IN 1868, AND FOR ForRTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


Iwould not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at the Plimpton Press, Lenox St., Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 

Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street 


U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


Grory TO 


GoD, 
Peace On EARTH, 
Kinoness, JUSTICE 
aND Mercy TO” 


Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station 


Vol. 52 


March, 1920 


No. 10 


HE who can, and will not, fight cruelty be- 
comes its ally. 


THERE is no power in an education that goes 
no deeper than the intellect to produce good 
citizenship. 


WHO lynched this American citizen?” “TI,” 
said another American citizen. “Oh, I beg 
your pardon — no offense intended. I thought 
you were a Mexican.” 


It probably can’t be helped. But when five 
Supreme Court judges say “Yes,” and four 
say “No,” it’s a case, isn’t it, where one man’s 
opinion determines the decision of the court? 
Perhaps our logic is at fault. 


EVERYONE should read the letter on another 
page written by the distinguished actress, 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. The subject with 
which she deals touches vitally the character of 
much of the future manhood of the nation. 


A VIGOROUS campaign is on in India, under 
the direction of the Bombay Humanitarian 
League, against animal sacrifices connected with 
religious rites. Great cruelties, it is said, are 
practised in the sacrificing of these unfortunate 
creatures. The Indian Humanitarian speaks of 
them as “‘diabolical tortures.” 


WE shall never Americanize the children of 
foreign parentage in our public schools, or 
our native-born children, till the principles of 
humane education are taught in every school 
of every state. This means not only justice, 
humanity, kindness toward animals, but toward 
all men everywhere. No matter how well you 
carve the bowl of your fountain it’s the water 
that counts, and to neglect the spring is fatal. 


WHEREVER there is an unfortunate,’ wrote 
Lamartine, “‘God sends a dog.” ‘And cer- 
tainly,” says one of his biographers, ‘‘few 
men have loved dogs as he did, or understood 
them more thoroughly.” Of a dog who came to 
im once in a dreary day of his self-imposed 
exile in Switzerland, he said: ‘‘After being 
adopted by this dog my solitude ceased. He 
never left me, we loved each other, we walked, 


we slept, together. He divined me and I under- 
stood him.” 


THE RICHARD MARTIN 
CENTENNIAL 


T was in July, 1822, that Richard Martin in- 

troduced into the British Parliament a bill 
which became the first anti-cruelty law of 
modern times. Two years more and a hundred 
years will have elapsed since that pioneer 
humanitarian took his determined stand as the 
friend and champion of an unprotected animal 
world. That centennial will offer to all the 
humane societies in this and other lands, and 
to all lovers of animals, a golden opportunity 
for a unique celebration. This celebration 
should be international in character, and every 
effort made to call the attention of mankind to 
the beginning of one of the most beneficent 
movements in the history of human progress. 
We have but two years for preparation. Shall 
not every humane organization around the 
globe bear this in mind and lay its plans for a 
worthy commemoration of this event > 


BOY SCOUTS AND KINDNESS 


PART of the oath the Boy Scout takes is 

to be kind to animals. For violation of 
this oath in many instances we are compelled to 
believe Scout masters are responsible. A local 
English newspaper contains the following with 
regard to the First Heavitree Troop of Boy 
Scouts’ recent camping-out expedition: — “A 
day’s rabbiting in the cornfield will ever be 
remembered by the lads. Over thirty rabbits 
were killed by the boys, who chased them with 
sticks. One boy alone accounted for nine 
bunnies.” 

The Animal World may well remark: — ‘“‘We 
trust that the lads will have a more worthy 
and profitable remembrance of their holiday 
than the recollection of the fact that they did 
to death a large number of innocent and help- 
less creatures.” 


IF the torch of history has any light to throw 
along the untried path of the world’s future, 
it is a light which bids men hope and not despair. 
Chaos and night have been foretold a thousand 
times as just ahead. So far men of faith have 
smiled at the prophecy. And the men of faith 
have been right. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17, 1920 


“DUMB” 


AVE we all blundered when we have said 

“dumb animals’? Recently we read 
that ‘‘this phrase betrays more ignorance of the 
life around us than any other ever invented 
by our race.” The word ‘‘dumb” seems to 
come from an old root which meant dull or 
stupid, then unable to use articulate speech. 
It is in this latter sense that men have used it 
with reference to animals. No one has thought 
of the word as describing animals as mute, or 
silent, or powerless to utter sounds, or as un- 
able to convey to one another in many cases 
their various emotions, fears, desires, satisfac- 
tions. The mare who whinnies for her colt, or 
the cow who lows for her calf, so far as articu- 
late speech as we know it is concerned, is dumb; 
just as one is dumb who cannot speak, though 
he may produce sounds which those who know 
him can understand. If by being dumb you 
mean that an animal can make no sound or 
convey no idea or impression, then, of course, it 
is most stupid to speak of it as dumb. If, how- 
ever, you use the word as it has been used from 
time immemorial, in Shakespeare, Milton, and 
our English Bible, you will not wonder that 
Mr. Angell, when he founded the first maga- 
zine devoted to the welfare of our speechless 
fellow creatures, called it Our Dumb Animals. 
In spite of tales of remarkable dogs we have 
never been convinced that any animal has yet 
given utterance to articulate speech. Balaam’s 
ass was reported to have done some talking to 
her master on a special occasion, but it would 
be difficult to verify at this late day even that 
report. Few things mark more clearly the dif- 
ference between the human child and the young 
of animals than that the one begins naturally 
very early in life to talk, while the latter, no 
matter how long he lives amid the same condi- 
tions which have surrounded the child, has 
never learned to use our human speech. 


THINK of the time consumed during the last 
fifty years in writing out the long name of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals! But the annual meeting 
of the Bombay Humanitarian League was held 
last September under the presidency of His 
Holiness Shreemad Jagadguru Shree Shan- 
karacharya Shree Rajrajeshwarashramji of Shree 
Sharda Pith. We hope they have rubber stamps 
in India. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP NEARING 100,000 MARK 


F you never happened to see this magazine 
before, probably you are wondering what the 
Jack London Club is. It’s a society with no 
officers and no dues. It was started, primarily, 
because of Jack London’s disclosures of the 
cruelties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. He was no 
sentimentalist. He never cried ‘ wolf” when 
there was no “ wolf ” or asked you to weep when 
there was no cause for tears. But he says that 
in the trained animal performance cruelty has 
blossomed into its perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to agree 
to do the one thing that London says will finally 
banish these performances from the stage, viz.: 
get up and go out of the theater during that part 
of the program. Will you do it? If so, please 
send us your name. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A new edition has recently been published, 
and we can supply copies, in good binding, for 
only ninety cents, postpaid, to any address. 
A copy of the “Foreword” will be sent free to 
any asking for it. 

A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Thirty-six copies of the 
book have already been given as prizes; several 
of these to schools. 


Note: Though membership in this Club costs 
nothing, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has spent 
hundreds of dollars in carrying on the movement 
against trained-animal performances. We doubt 
if six people have ever contributed toward the 
expense. Any gifts, however small, will be 
acceptable. 


Is the Club Getting in Its Work? 

It is too early in the campaign to give very 
definite answers. The evil it attacks is not one 
to surrender meekly. There’s too much money 
involved in the business of exhibiting trained 
animals for those interested to throw up the 
sponge before ‘hey have to. Up to the present 
our best way of finding out the way the wind 
is blowing is by watching straws. Several of 
these we have seen lately being blown along all 
in the same direction. One theater manager 
told a friend of ours he was having so many com- 
plaints whenever he put on an animal perform- 
ance that he was seriously contemplating cutting 
them out altogether. A friend told us the other 
day that three times in as many weeks she had, 
standing near the ticket window, heard the 
question asked by prospective ticket buyers, 
“Ts there any animal performance on the pro- 
gram?” and, being answered “‘No,’’ had heard 
the remark, “I am glad. I could not buy 
tickets if there were.” We see far fewer of 
these acts advertised, we believe, here in Massa- 
chusetts than there used to be. A writer to the 
Montreal (Canada) Daily Star says: 

A New York member of the club “goes one 
better,” for he inquires at the ticket office 
whether there is to be an “animal stunt,” and 
if so, remarks, ‘Then we don’t buy tickets,” 
and leaves. This is a very speaking argument. 
The management is not going to encourage acts 


OVER 7,000 ADDED TO THE JACK LONDON SOCIETY DURING LAST MONTH 


which affect the ticket office receipts. This 
movement has become so strong in England 
that a theater giving such exhibitions was re- 
cently obliged to close. I personally, while 
waiting to buy tickets recently at a Montreal 
theater, heard the question as to whether there 
was to be an animal performance asked twice 
of the ticket-seller. 
A MEMBER OF THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


100,000 Members 


One hundred thousand Jack London Club 
members are not many among a hundred mil- 
lion people, but they would have saved Sodom; 
and we do not doubt for a moment that the 
public opinion created by this Club — for these 
100,000 people all have tongues — will ulti- 
mately drive these performances from the stage. 


A Reward 


A certain Dolores Vallecita is exhibiting her- 
self with a group of full-grown trained Indian 
leopards somewhere, we think, in Pennsylvania. 
She has the effrontery to advertise herself as 
“an active member of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” and to announce 
that “‘her performance is given under the aus- 
pices of this organization.”” We wrote this 
woman up in Our Dumb Animals last May. 
When she was forced to tell the name of the 
S. P. C. A. of which she was a member, she said 
it was in South Africa. Her advertisements 
make it appear that she is a member of some 
state or local Society in this country and is 
showing under its endorsement. We offer two 
annual subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals for 
knowledge of this woman’s present whereabouts. 


The last of her advertisements we have seen 


were in a Pittsburgh paper. Won’t some Jack 
London Club members get after Dolores Valle- 
cita and force her to stop her false repre- 
sentations? 


“The Torture of Trained Animals” 

This is a pamphlet prepared by S. L. Ben- 
susan and published by the English periodical, 
The Animals’ Guardian. From this pamphlet 
we quote the following words which draw a 
picture hundreds of our readers will recognize: — 

For the most part foreigners are the pur- 
chasers of animal troupes, and the majority of 
them are idle, vicious and cruel. They come 
before the footlights smiling and bowing, now 
and again caressing their victims, but woe to 
the one that makes a mistake! Stripes and 
starvation are the mildest forms of punishment; 
mutilation is not unheard of. Look carefully at 
the proprietor of the dogs that leap all round 
him in an agony of excitement and terror, which 


Humane Sunday, April 18, 1920 


you, my good Sir, or kind Madam, mistake for 
joy and friskiness; look carefully, and you yi) 
see him hit or kick the nearest animal ever go 
slyly; you will see him raise his whip to indicate 
what is to happen when the performance jg 
over; you will see his cruel eyes sparkling with 
anger while the showman’s chronic smile never 
leaves his face. 


Why Not Do Likewise 


The following is a sample letter. Why might 
not scores of other Societies do the same? 


THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF WYANDOTTE COUNTY 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Dec. 31, 1919, 
Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Friends: — We are sending the names 
of one hundred people who desire to belong to 
the Jack London Club. It is a great satisfac. 
tion to see the friends of animals so eager to aid 
in the abolishment of trained animals when they 
learn of the cruelties inflicted. 

Wishing you every success in the good work, 
Iam 

Sincerely, 
Mae F. Liacerr, See. 


A Letter from Washington, D. C. 

House of Representatives, December 15, 1919. 
To Our Dumb Animals: 

I picked up a copy of your magazine today 
and was greatly interested. I have been think- 
ing, as so many others have, for a number of 
years of the cruelty practised in the animal acts 
in theaters, but I must admit I was not well 
enough posted to know that a direct move had 
been started against it. There is nothing more 
humane. Please by all- means place my name 
and my father’s, Richard Yates, on your Jack 
London Club roll. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Dororny YATES 


LEGISLATION AGAINST THE TRAINED 
ANIMAL PERFORMANCE 


UR readers will remember that last year 
we tried to secure from the Massachusetts 
Legislature a law prohibiting trained animal 
acts. Few such measures are crowned with 
success until public opinion has been sufl- 
ciently aroused to demand them. We have in- 
troduced the bill again, and shall continue to 
do so until it becomes a law. Here it is: — 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty 
AN ACT 

To Prohibit the Exhibition of Trained Animals 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful to cause any 
dumb animal to perform any trick or feat as 4 
part of the performance at any theater, park, 
pleasure resort or other regularly established 
place of public amusement or entertainment. — 

Section 2. Violation of any provision of this 
act shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars or by imprisonment for @ 
period not exceeding six months. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect ninety 
days after its passage. 
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Cash Prizes in “Be Kind to Animals” 


Campaign 


One Hundred Dollars for Newspaper Publicity — Fifty Dollars for Posters Made in Schools of Massachusetts 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 — 


(O make the sixth annual national Be Kind 
to Animals Week (April 12-17) and 
Humane Sunday (April 18) an unprecedented 
success, the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, through the generosity of a friend, is able 
to announce that $100 in prizes will be given to 
the societies or individuals who will secure the 
greatest amount of publicity, in connection with 
these events, in local newspapers during the 
three weeks from April 4 to April 24, 1920, 
inclusive. 

A first prize of $50 cash will be awarded to the 
humane organization or individual securing the 
largest. number of newspaper column inches of 
space in local newspapers of dates from April 4 
to April 24, 1920, inclusive. 

A second prize of $25 cash will be awarded to 
the humane society or individual securing the 
second largest number. 

A third prize of $15 cash will be awarded to the 
humane society or individual securing the third 
largest number. 

Ten additional prizes, each consisting of a 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals 
(value $1) will be awarded to the humane socie- 
ties or individuals securing the ten next largest 
numbers. 


Terms of the Contest 


Any humane organization known as a Humane 
Society, an S. P. C. A., a Band of Mercy, a 
Humane Education Committee, or any other 
name if its object in whole or in part is to pro- 
tect animals, may enter the competition as a 
unit. Any interested individual anywhere may 
also enter, but in towns where humane societies 
are competing it is earnestly urged that such 
individuals merge their efforts in the interest 
of the humane society. Where there are no 
humane societies, or where the societies do not 
enter the contest, individuals are especially 
asked to compete for the prizes. 

Any matter, news, editorial, or general, that 
the competitor may honestly claim he is respon- 
sible for, will be counted. For instance, an edi- 
torial may be entirely written by some member 


WIDER. THE MEANING 


MAINE STATE 
HUMANE EDUCATION 
L SOCIETY . i 


of the newspaper staff, but if it was done at the 
suggestion or request of the competitor, it will 
count. Stories or anecdotes, even fiction, that 
bear on the subject in any way, and have been 
especially secured by the competitor, will count. 
Verse will count the same as prose, as will 
also space given to illustrations, and display 
(advertising) announcements when relating 
wholly to the subject, as the paid advertisement 
of a mass meeting devoted to kindness to 
animals. 

Matter set in double column will count as 
double column inches, regardless of the amount 
of blank space used. All headings to articles 
of any kind, fillers, etc., will count according to 
the number of column inches given to them. 
The newspaper column is so nearly standard in 
width, that for the purposes of the contest, only 
linear measure will be used. 


Suggestions to Contestants 


1. Use the dates of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 12-17, and Humane Sunday, 
April 18, 1920, as much as possible. 

2. Reprint ‘The Horse’s Prayer,’ Senator 
Vest’s ‘‘ Eulogy on the Dog,” any portion of the 
leaflets issued by the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, or other publishers of humane liter- 
ature; matter from Our Dumb Animals, or other 
humane periodicals, and verse relating to ani- 
mals and birds. 

3. Give all the news possible of local humane 
activities, especially in connection with Be 
Kind to Animals Week and Humane Sunday; 
and write up any institutions for the care of 
animals. 

4. Give the history of the movement to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals—in England, in 
America, in your own state, and especially in 
your own town. 

5. Tell what Humane Education means and 
what it has taught; especially tell of the teaching 
of kindness to animals in local schools. 

6. Give the story of “Humanity” Martin, 
of Henry Bergh, of George T. Angell. 

7. Give anecdotes and interesting stories of 
local animal pets. 

8. Tell the story of animals in the war. 

9. Seek editorial comment on the good being 
done by humane societies, and what is wanted 
for a proper celebration of Be Kind to Animals 
Week and Humane Sunday. 


Literature on the above subjects will be sup- 
plied free by the American Humane Education 
Society, upon request. 

All matter, to be entered in the contest, must 
be carefully clipped from newspapers, showing 
printed date on the papers, and pasted in one 
continuous column, carefully folded, and sent, 
postpaid, to Publicity Editor, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., not later than 
April 26, 1920 (as shown by postmark on letter) 
with the total number of linear inches plainly 
marked in the lower left corner of the envelope, 
thus: 

Publicity Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, 


240 inches. Boston 17, Mass. 


The matter received will be judged by a 
competent committee who will announce the 
winners of the contest as early as possible, when 
the prizes will be paid by the American Humane 
Education Society. 


Humane Sunday, April 18, 1920 


THE POSTER CONTEST 


FIRST prize of $10 cash, a second prize of 

$5 cash, a third prize of one year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals (value $1), a 
fourth prize of a copy of Jack London’s book, 
“Michael, Brother of Jerry” (value 90 cents), 
will be given by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
to pupils in the schools (public or private) of 
Massachusetts, submitting the best humane 
posters, in each of the three following classes: 

Class I. Posters from pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades. 

Class II. Posters from pupils in grammar 
grades above the sixth. 

Class III. Posters from pupils in high schools, 
training classes, etc. 

“Junior High School” classes will count 
according to grades, the third-year pupils being 
in Class III. Pupils in advanced and normal 
art schools will not be eligible in any class. 

The object of the contest is to interest the 
pupils in kindness to animals. The following 
subjects are merely suggestions; the teacher or 
pupil will readily think of many more. 


Cruelty of trained animal acts. 
Cruelty of trapping. 
Animals cared for in hospitals. 
Animals on rest farms. 
Feeding the birds. 
Housing the birds. 
The animal ambulance. 
. Rescue of abused animals. 
. Rebuking the cruel driver. 

. The overloaded horse. 

. The overworked mule. 

. The underfed dog. 

. The abandoned cat. 

. The air gun and the birds. 

. Close-fitting blinders. 

. The dock-tail horse. 

. The overhead checkrein. 

. My lady’s hat. 

. My lady’s furs. 

. Animals in war. 

The posters should bring out the idea of kind- 
ness, and may or may not contain the words, 
“Be Kind to Animals,” or give the dates of Be 
Kind to Animals Week. Brief sentences or 
mottoes may also be used, but each poster should 
tell its own story in the picture. 

The drawings may be pencil or crayon, pen 
and ink, cut paper silhouette, water color, or 
charcoal, but the use of colors is strongly recom- 
mended. 

All the drawings will be passed upon by a 
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competent board of disinterested judges, whose 
names will be announced when the awards are 
made. 

All drawings must be on cardboard or paper, 
14 by 20 inches (variations of not over two 
inches in each dimension will be allowed). The 
name of the contestant, name and address of the 
school, and the number of the grade, must be 
plainly written in the upper right corner of the 
back of each poster. 

The posters must be shipped flat (not rolled) 
by mail or express prepaid, to reach the offices 
of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, not later than Thursday, April 8, 1920. 

The best posters will be publicly exhibited in 
Boston during Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
12 to 18, and the awards will be made and 
publicly announced early in that week. 


THE OPEN DOOR 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


THEY searched the barn, they searched the shed, 
And all about the old farmstead, 

For Dobbin — last seen in his stall; 
Then off they hurried, one and all, 

To hunt him, with a right good will, 
The length and breadth of Chestnut Hill, 
And disappointed, in dismay 

Went home again at close of day, 
Concluding they would advertise 

The truant Dobbin, and a prize 

Would offer for his safe return — 

Or e’en his whereabouts to learn! 


Back to the old farmhouse they went, 
With their vain search footsore and spent, 
And entering the big front door, 

Right in the middle of the floor 

Of their best parlor (left to air, 

That summer day so bright and fair), 
Still as a statue, looming white 

In the gray twilight’s dusky light, 
There stood old Dobbin, tall and grim! 
Oh, how they all then fell on him! 
They actually kissed the beast! 

And none reproached him in the least, 
So glad were they to see the scamp 
That sent them on that fruitless tramp! 


Oh, such rejoicing, such delight 

The quaint old farmhouse knew that night, 
To think that at their journey’s end 
They'd found again their dear old friend, 
Who, on a visil to explore, 

Had walked inside the open door! 


CAST 


From London Punch 


t ie auctioneer glanced at his book. ‘“‘ Num- 
ber 29,” he said, “black mare, aged, blind 
in near eye, otherwise sound.” 

The cold rain and the biting northeast wind 
did not add to the appearance of Number 29, 
as she stood, dejected, listless, with head droop- 
ing, in the center of the farmers and _ horse- 
dealers who were attending the sale of cast 
army horses. - She looked as though she realized 
that her day had waned, and that the bright 
steel work, the soft well-greased leather, the 
snowy head-rope and the shining curb were to 
be put aside for less noble trappings. 


She had a curiously shaped white blaze, and 
I think it was that, added to the description of 
her blindness, which stirred my memory within 
me. I closed my eyes for a second and it all 
came back to me, the gun stuck in the mud, 
the men straining at the wheels, the shells 
bursting, the reek of high explosive, the two 
leaders lying dead on the road, and, above all, 
two gallant horses doing the work of four and 
pulling till you’d think their hearts would 
burst. 

I stepped forward and, looking closer at the 
mare’s neck, found what I had expected, a 
great scar. That settled it. I approached 
the auctioneer and asked permission to speak 
to the crowd for a few moments. 

“Well,” said he, “I’m supposed to do the 
talking here, you know.” 

“It won’t do you any harm,” I pleaded, 
“and it will give me a chance to pay off a big 
debt.” 

“Right,” he said, smiling; “carry on.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “about this time a 
year ago I was commanding a battery in France. 
It was during the bad days, and we were falling 
back with the Hun pressing hard upon us. 
My guns had been firing all the morning from a 
sunken road, when we got orders to limber up 
and get back to a rear position. We hadn’t 
had a bad time till then, a few odd shells, but 
nothing that was meant especially for our 
benefit. And then, just as we were getting 
away, they spotted us, and a battery opened 
on us good and strong. By a mixture of good 
luck and great effort we'd got all the guns 
away but one, when a shell landed just in front 
of the leaders and knocked them both out 
with their driver; at the same time the gun 


THIS TEAM TOOK FIRST PRIZE IN THE WORK-HORSE PARADE AT 


ATLANTA, GA., DECEMBER, 1919 


was jerked off the road into a mudly ditch, 
Almost simultaneously another shell \.illed one 
of the wheelers, and there we were with one 
horse left to get the gun out of the ‘itch and 
along a road that was almost as bi: as the 
ditch itself. 

“It looked hopeless, and it was on the tip of 
my tongue to give orders to abandon the gun, 
when suddenly out of the blue there appeared 
on the bank above us a horse, looking uncon- 
cernedly down at us. 


“In those days loose horses were straying 
all over the country, and I took this to be one 
from another battery which had come to us for 
company. 

“T turned to one of the men. 
mare quick.’ 

‘‘In a few minutes we had the harness off 
the dead wheeler and on the new-comer. Pull) 


Gentlemen, if you could have seen those two 
horses pull! 


“We'd just got a move on the gun when 
another shell came and seemed to burst right 
on top of the strange mare. I heard a terrified 
squeal, and through the smoke I saw her stagger 
and with a mighty effort recover herself. | 
ran round and saw she’d been badly hit over 
the eye and had a great tearing gash in the 
neck. We never thought she could go on, but 
she pulled away just the same, with the blood 
pouring off her, till finally we got the gun out 
and down the road to safety. 

“T got knocked out a few minutes later, and 
from that day to this I’ve often wondered what 
had happened to the mare that had served us 
so gallantly. I know now. There she. stands 
before you. I'd know her out of a thousand by 
the white blaze; and if there was a doubt there's 
her blind eye and the scar on her neck. 

“That’s all, gentlemen; but I’m going to 
ask the man who buys her to remember her 
story and to see that her last days are not too 
hard.”’ 

She fell at a good price to a splendid type of 
West Country farmer, and the auctioneer 
whispered to me, “I’m glad old Carey’s got her. 
There’s not a man in the county keeps his 
horses better.” 


“Catch that 


“Old Carey” came up to me as we were mov- 
ing off. “I had a son in France,” he said, “in 
the gunners, too, but he hadn’t the luck of the 
old mare” —he hesitated a moment and his 
old eyes looked steadily into mine — “for he'll 
never come back. The mare’ll be all right, 
sir,” he went on as he walked off, “easy work 
and full rations. I reckon she’s earned them.” 


THE governmental authorities of British East 
Africa regard the thoroughbred horse as of more 
importance than humans; at any rate, the 
trains carrying stallions which are sent out from 
England to the experimental stations, or to be 
offered at public auction at the annual sales, 
have precedence over passenger traffic. One 
reason for this dispatch is the prevalence of 
diseases which affect horses, and the Govern- 
ment has spent millions in eradicating the plague, 
but it knows the importance of horse breeding 
and the part the thoroughbred plays in it. 


HORSES figure in Joseph’s famous corner in 
the Egyptian wheat supply. But the horse was 
still a scarce commodity in Arabia many cen- 
turies later in Mohamet’s day, since he had 
only two in his conquering army. GIRARD 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


HOW THE BIRDS OBTAIN FOOD 


WM. G. FULLER 


S scarce as hen’s teeth”’ is an expression that 
needs no explanation when one examines 
a hen’s mouth, but how many know that a 
chicken’s tongue is so small as to be almost 
useless? 

In human beings the tongue is, of course, 
the organ used in swallowing the food, but how 
do our feathered friends get the food into the 
gullet? Most boys and girls have fed the 
chickens many times, but how many can tell 
just how the grain is taken into the mouth, and 
swallowed? Let us watch closely the next time 
we have an opportunity, and we will see that as 
soon as the grain is seized by the bill, a sharp 
upward jerk of the head is given, and this throws 
the grain into the muscles of the throat. 

In drinking, the bird uses another method to 
obtain the water, and most everyone is familiar 
with the raising of the head to allow the water 
to flow down the throat, or as the children often 
express it, the giving of thanks for the drink. 

That the bill is used in many ways in obtain- 
ing food will be shown by what follows. How 
many have noticed the small round holes, the 
size of a pencil, so common in swamps, dotting 
the ground here and there? These were prob- 
ably made by a woodcock with his long pointed 
bill, as he thrusts the bill into the soft earth, 
searching for grubs. 

Now we can ask a question as to what it is 
that determines the shape of the bill, and why 
there should be such a great variety of bills for 
the different kinds of birds. With a little 
thought, the answer is plain, — it is the nature 
of the food that determines this. The prin- 
ciple illustrated is one of the great principles of 
biology, and is called by the scientists, “‘adap- 
tation to function,”’ which means in simple lan- 
guage, fitness of the thing for the use to which 
it is put. 

Among the principal types of bills may be 
mentioned one that we are all familiar with, — 
the scoop bill of the duck and other aquatic 
birds. With this bill the duck can bring a 
quantity of material from the bottom of the 
pond, to be sorted over at the surface. 

Many of our song-birds, such as the bluebird 
and oriole, possess the long slender bill which is 
used in reaching for the minute insects secreted 
in crevices. The hooked beak of the eagle and 
other flesh-eating birds needs no comment. The 
sparrows, and the winter birds in general, possess 
a short stout bill for cracking seeds, which thus 
enables them to obtain the food inside. The 
possession of this type of bill enables the seed- 
eating birds to remain North during the winter, 
since seeds may be obtained even at that season, 
whereas the insectivorous birds must go South 
to seek their food. 

Lastly, let us consider the woodpecker’s bill, 
which is so well fitted for its work that it has 
been termed the chisel bill. If you have ever 
seen a woodpecker rapidly boring into an old 
tree trunk, you can appreciate how handicapped 
the bird would be with a weak slender bill, in- 
stead of the strong straight one that he possesses. 

These illustrations will serve to show how 
wonderfully mother nature has adapted the 
bills of our birds for their respective functions, 
and the next time we see a strange bird, we 
should look with care at the bill to determine, if 
possible, the food of the bird. 


FEEDING SEA-GULLS 


NE of the agents of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., Louis Verlin of Winthrop, is 
here shown feeding the sea-gulls from a ferry- 
boat on one of the coldest days of January. 
The picture was taken by the Boston Globe, to 


IN BOSTON HARBOR 


whose representative Mr. Verlin said: ‘We 
shall feed them every day until the harbor 
clears up. These birds are valuable scavengers. 
They help us through the summer and the least 
we can do is to help them in winter.” 


BOB-WHITE’S PLEA 


WHEN silling on the old rail fence, 
*Neath sunny skies of blue, 

Don’t shoot me, happy farmer lad, 
For I’m a friend to you. 

Or when down by the dusty road 
I sing my happy lay, 

Don’t injure me but let me spread 
My wings and fly away. 


While sitting with the covey where 
The leaves are drifting down, 
Or calling in the woodlands green, 
Or in the meadows brown; 
Don’t take my life, oh, sportsman, and 
When in the wheat-fields bright, 
Don’t shoot me when you hear me 
Gently call Bob-white! Bob-white!”” 


When in the sunshine’s morning rays 
I bask at break of day, 
Or in the noonday’s mellow glow, 
Or in the twilight gray, 
And when I chant my carols blest 
And heavenward my paean soars, 
Just let me live, and love and sing, 
In God’s great out-of-doors. 


R. H. Witson 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 


Humane education is the foundation of all Viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
teform. 


stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


Humane Sunday, April 18, 1920 


WINTER FOODS FOR THE BIRDS 


HERE are times during the winter when 
the birds are likely to be hard pressed to 
obtain their natural food. Such occasions, dis- 
tressing and perhaps tragical for the birds, offer 
a good opportunity to get better acquainted 
with them and make them more neighborly. 
It is only fair that the protection extended by 
law to so many of the wild birds should be sup- 
plemented by provision for them during their 
‘*hard times” of getting their living. When 
deep snows bury the food supplies of the seed- 
eaters, sleet and frost lock up the caches of the 
insect-foragers, set the bird table; invite the 
hungry ones to lunch. The expense will be but 
trifling, the recipients will be grateful, and yours 
will be an ample reward. Here is a good list 
of foods for the winter birds suggested in a 
bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Every household can have ready to serve some 
portion of this bill of fare: suet or other fat, 
pork rinds, bones with shreds of meat, cooked 
meats, meal worms, cut-up apples, birdseed, 
buckwheat, crackers, crumbs, coconut meat, 
cracked corn, broken dog biscuits or other 
bread, hemp seed, millet, nut meats of all kinds 
(especially peanuts), whole or rolled oats, pep- 
pers, popcorn, pumpkin or squash seeds, raw or 
boiled rice, sunflower seeds, and wheat. 


GIVE me the man with sun in his face, 
And the shadows all dancing behind; 
Who can meet with reverses with calmness and 


grace, 
And never forgets to be kind. 
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FOR TERMS see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
boy in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 


lines, preferably shorter. Full return stage should 
be with each manuscript 


THAT ENDURANCE RACE 


E have it on the authority of an expert 

breeder of fine horses that in the recent 
300-mile endurance race which ended at Camp 
Devens, a mare was entered under conditions 
which, if known, would have called for the 
prompt action of any humane society cognizant 
of the facts. This mare was Halcyon, who won 
the race in 1913. Her 1919 foal was weaned 
in August, and in October she was entered to 
go the 300 miles in five days, carrying 200 
pounds, though at that time again in foal. 
Strong protest was made against subjecting 
her, in the circumstances, to the long, hard 
ride. The judges claimed they had no au- 
thority to exclude her. Even as it was she came 
in fourth, and it is believed by some that had 
she been differently handled she would have 
finished first. No mare, we are assured by 
competent breeders, should be put to such a 
test within at least one year of her last foaling. 
This was a form of cruelty that should not be 
permitted again. 


“THE CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE” AND 
THE DOG 


E are sure our readers will enjoy this 
letter from a teacher of one of our Boston 
High Schools: — 
January 2, 1920. 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

You will be interested in an incident relative 
to the reading of your “Christmas Conference” 
to my classes in High School English. 

A vagrant setter had wandered into the build- 
ing early and trying to get his bearings came into 
our room where he passed back and forth among 
the pupils and finally came up to the platform, 
stood listening to, and looking at, me as if at- 
tending to the story. Then he quietly lay with 
outstretched paws beside me, all attention. Nat- 
urally the pupils (third year high) were greatly 
amused 

Next period came the fourth year pupils and 
before reading it to them I told them the inci- 
dent. Hardly had we become interested than 
back he came limping in — for he was lame — 
walked quietly up and down the ranks and 
again coming to the platform, stretched him- 
self at full length beside it as if to say, “Oh 
what peace. I am surely among friends! ” 


You may be sure we were complimented as 
well as keenly interested. 

A Happy New Year to you and to our dear 
dumb friends. 


CaTHARINE McGINLEY 


OUR NEW BILL FOR HUMANE SLAUGH- 
TERING 


OME years ago our Society did its utmost 

to secure a law in Massachusetts which 
would compel the stunning of all food animals 
before the use of the knife, and which would 
stop certain cruelties preliminary to the act of 
killing. The opposition of our Jewish friends, 
whose methods of slaughter, determined by their 
religious ritual, do not permit the stunning of 
an animal before the use of the knife, was too 
strong to be overcome. Of course the great 
packing interests were against us. 

Now what are the facts that lead us to this 
modified bill, which we have just introduced 
into the legislature of the state? First, the 
animals slaughtered according to the Hebrew 
method form but a fraction of the animals 
annually destroyed for food within the confines 
of the Commonwealth. Second, these fellow- 
citizens of the Jewish faith form so influential 
a body in the state that their opposition makes 
a general law which would change entirely their 
religious custom an impossibility. Third, if 
we can, in time, secure legislation which will 
compel the great packing industries of the 
state to render unconscious by some humane 
device all the food animals they slaughter, we 
shall have put an end to a vast volume of un- 
necessary suffering. 

We shall probably be charged with inconsis- 
tency in agreeing to anything like a compromise. 
Very well. In such a case as this, nine-tenths 
of a loaf are better than no loaf. To attempt 
to secure humaner methods of slaughter for 
between two and three million animals is better 
than not to try at all because a relatively small 
number of animals are beyond our reach. 

This Bill was drawn after a frank conference 
with some of our leading Jewish citizens. They 
will not oppose it. Perhaps some day they 
will find it possible to change their ritual in this 
respect. The Bill reads as follows: — 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty 
AN ACT 
Relative to the Slaughtering of Animals 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. No animal shall be slaughtered 
for food, or for rendering or other disposal, 
unless such animal is first effectively stunned 
or otherwise deprived of sensation before being 
cut or bled; and such stunning or deprivation 
of sensation shall be done in as humane a manner 
as practicable and so as not to cause such 
animal unnecessary pain or fright. No animal 
in the process of slaughter for food or for render- 
ing or other disposal shall be caught up or hung 
up, by its legs, ears, tail or otherwise, or cut or 
bled, before it is so stunned or deprived of sensa- 
tion. -The word “animal” herein shall not be 
deemed to include fish or fowl. 

Section 2. This act shall not be deemed to 
apply to any member of the Jewish faith duly 
licensed by a Rabbi as a slaughterer, when 
engaged in the slaughtering of cattle any part 
of the flesh of which is intended for the food of 
those of the Jewish faith according to the Jewish 
method of slaughtering. 

Section 3. Any person violating any pro- 
vision of this act shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year or by fine not 
exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars or by 
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both such fine and imprisonment. Any cor. 
poration violating any such provision shall be 
responsible for the knowledge and acts of its 
agents and servants therein and shall be punished 
by fine as herein provided; and such corpora. 
tion and its agent or servant may be punished 
for the same act. 


THE BLUE CROSS AS A SYMBOL 


S the Red Cross has come to be recognized 

as a symbol for human relief, so, almost 
as widely, has the Blue Cross come to stand 
for the movement in behalf of animal welfare. 
The Blue Cross Society of. Springfield, Mass., 
for some years now devoting itself, by special 
methods of its own, to the interests of the horses 
of that city, though by no means limiting its 
work to horses, has suggested that the Blue 
Cross -be universally accepted everywhere as 
the common badge of all humane organizations, 
This means that wherever a Blue Cross pin or 
button would be seen it would be at once recog- 
nized that its wearer was a member of a humane 
society or genuinely interested in the care. and 
protection of animal life. 

We like the idea. It would make it possible 

for any humane organization, no matter how 
small, to have a Blue Cross pin-of its own, 
its name on the pin, if desired, and all at little 
expense. Inits circular advocating this common 
symbol the Springfield organization says: — 
_- “Of all symbols, the cross is the most power- 
ful, having a deeper meaning than any other, 
and being so fraught with sacred associations, 
that there has been little appropriation of it 
by purely materialistic forms of activity. 

“The very antithesis of the Blue Cross to the 
Red Cross lends emphasis and dignity to its 
subhuman meaning.” 

As to the pins the announcement says: — 

“A small jeweller’s pin with silver setting 
and Blue Cross edged with silver on white back- 
ground, to cost $260 per thousand or 30 cents 
each. 

“A rimless celluloid pin with Blue Cross on 
white background to cost $18 per thousand, or 
5 cents each. 

“Orders for the pins may be placed with the 
Blue Cross Society, Mrs. William E. Pomeroy, 
Corresponding Secretary, 310 State Street, 
Springfield, Mass.” 


THE OX KNOWS HIS OWNER 


O evidently does the cow, as we are told in 
a clipping sent us: — 

A happy reunion took place at the union 
stockyards, Herr’s island, Pittsburgh, an ex- 
change declares, late the other evening when 
Mrs. P. J. Riley of Fox Chase road, O'Hara 
township, rescued her four stolen cows, awaiting 
their doom at the hands of the executioner. 
County detectives traced the cows but among 
hundreds of other ‘“‘bossies” were unable to 
identify them. Mrs. Riley was sent for. As 
she stepped into the big pen the detectives 
who were with Mrs. Riley were amazed to see 
four of the cows rushing toward her. Over- 
joyed, Mrs. Riley grasped each around the neck 
in turn, stroking their glossy coats and petting 
them. 

When their mistress left the big stock-pen, 
the cows followed her as obediently as well 
trained dogs. 


It is money in a man’s pocket to treat his 
animals well. 
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MONTHLY REPORT © 


Cases-investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely destroyed 

Small animals humanely destroyed 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals examined 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$1,014.90 from Mrs. Abbie T. Vose of Boston, and 
$1,000 from Chas. B. Pitman of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $300 from Mrs. T.; 
$50 each from Mrs. J. C. M. and Miss E. J. C.; 
$40 from A. M. D.; $30 from Miss L. S. B.; 
$25 each from Mrs. D. P. K., Mrs. H. P., 
Mrs. H. H., Mrs. E. A. A., C. E. C., E. E. F., 
and Miss B. H.; and $20 from Miss E. M. T. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Miss Caroline S. Greene of Cambridge, 
Emily L. Cross of Boston, and Minerva T. 
Warren of Groton. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $100 from Mrs. T., and $100 from 
J. E. R.; $25 from Miss A. M. D.; $64.59 
from a co-worker for the distribution of humane 
literature; $10 from E. B.; $34.15 from Erie 
County S. P. C. A.; $25.86 from a Rhode 
Island friend; and $144.16, interest. 

February 10, 1920. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 
Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 273 ~=Cases 

Dogs 173 Dogs 

Cats 67 Cats 

Horses 31 

Birds 
Operations 236 i 3 

Monkey 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915, 16,855 
Free Dispensary cases 


36,260 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 
Wa. M. EVANS, n.v.s. § Resident Assistants 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


A TRIP TO TORONTO 


HE President of our Societies, upon the in- 

vitation of the Toronto Humane Society, 
visited that attractive Canadian city the last 
days of January for a series of addresses. The 
occasion was the organization of the Ontario 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the annual meeting of the Toronto Humane 
Society. The first-named was actually born the 
day we arrived. It is really a federation of all 
the local societies of the Province of Ontario. 
The Right Reverend James F. Sweeny, Lord 
Bishop of Toronto, presided at the afternoon 
session, January 30, when the constitution and 
by-laws were adopted and the new organiza- 
tion started on its way. It promises a fine 
advance in humane work in that section of 
Canada. 

In the evening, at the annual meeting of the 
Toronto Society, an audience practically filling 
St. George’s Hall was present. The Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province was in the chair. 
The annual reports of the Society witnessed to 
a year of most creditable activity and to the 
high esteem in which the organization is held 
by the citizens of the community. Major Eric 
Osborne, the newly chosen manager, revealed 
in his report a grasp of the subject and an in- 
sight into the needs of the work that bespeak 
for him an unusual career as a humane leader. 
We congratulate the Toronto Society on secur- 
ing his services and wish him and them the 
largest possible success. We had been asked 
to speak upon the general theme of humane 
work, and particularly with reference to methods 
our own State organization had found most 
wise and practicable. The responsiveness and 
courtesy of the audience were most gratifying. 
Marshall Saunders, the author of ‘ Beautiful 
Joe,” was present, and it was her brother, 
Major E. M. Saunders, a man prominent in the 
financial circles of the city, and a great lover 
of animals, who was our generous and kindly 
host. 

The following day we addressed the Moulton 
College for Girls, the MacMaster University 
students, and the Normal School for teachers. 
Beside the pleasure of meeting many delightful 
people interested in a common cause and of 
being the recipient of their cordial hospitality, 
it was a rare opportunity for doing what the 
man in the ancient parable did when “he went 
forth to sow.” Some seed surely fell on good 
ground. : 


DO NOT REPEAL IT 


BILL to repeal the present law against the 

use of live decoys has been introduced in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. It should be 
opposed by all bird friends. 


“DON” AND HIS MASTER, CHARLES L. 
BURRILL, THE RETIRING STATE 
TREASURER OF MASSACHUSETTS 


ENTERTAINING AN ANGEL UNAWARES 


R. and Mrs. George O. Haywood of 

Chelmsford, Mass., when they took into 
their home a few weeks ago a stray collie dog, 
little dreamed how soon he would pay them back 
a thousand-fold for their kindness. Saturday 
morning, January 3, about 2 o'clock a fire 
broke out which destroyed their house. Both 
of them, with their four children, were asleep 
when the flames began to play about the lower 
floor. Then, rushing to their rooms, barking 
and jumping upon their beds, this befriended 
dog aroused them in time for them to escape 
with their lives, though the house and its con- 
tents were wholly consumed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ROM a letter written us by a young lad from 

Iowa, a boy not yet in his teens, we quote 
the following: ‘‘A boy friend tried to induce 
me the other day to trap with him, and I had 
almost consented to invest a dollar in a trap 
when I saw the article in Our Dumb Animals 
on the cruelty of trapping, and, at the same 
time, discovered the blank which said my sub- 
scription was due. I took my dollar and am 
sending to you for another year of the maga- 
zine.’ These letters from boys and girls are 
among the most interesting features of our 
correspondence. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate titles of our two Societies 
are ‘‘ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” and ‘‘ The 
American Humane Education Society”; and 
that they have no connection with any other 
Societies of similar character. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Humane 
Education Society) incorporated by special Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars (or if other property 
describe the property). 
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GLorY TO 
GOD, 

/ Peace ON EARTH, 

‘KINDNESS, JUSTICE 

\ AND MERCY TO 

Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuarctes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 

Cuarztes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Joun R. MacomsBer, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison . . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé . Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des Bands 
of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rey. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
John Burke, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MRS. KRAUSE IN CHATTANOOGA 


ROM Mrs. Richard Hardy, president of 

the Chattanooga Humane Education So- 
ciety, we learn that Mrs. Flora Helm Krause, 
of Chicago, conducted a vigorous humane 
education campaign during two weeks in that 
city, including visits to every city and suburban 
school, white and colored. Several.stereopticon 
lectures were given. Mrs. Krause handles her 


subject from a pedagogic point of view, and 
thus enlists the immediate interest of trained 
teachers. 

The Chattanooga Humane Education Society 
is offering several prizes to pupils in Hamilton 
County public schools for the best humane 
essays. 


Boy Scouts and Trapping 


A Letter From the Distinguished Actress, Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1920 

To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals. 
Dear Sir: 

HOUSANDS of people who are interested 

in that department of humanitarian ser- 
vice that seeks justice for dumb animals will 
consider the article ‘“‘The Ethics of Trapping” 
in The Boy Scout Magazine as the greatest blow 
the cause has ever received. Many of those 
engaged in opposing cruelty to animals have 
pinned their faith to the Boy Scouts’ organiza- 
tion, hoping, in the next generation, for the 
coming of a better day—a day of greater 
enlightenment, when mankind shall have real- 
ized, to some extent at least, its responsibility 
to the world of dumb creatures committed to 
its care. A great American has asked “ How 
have we met that responsibility?’? and has 
answered his own question, ‘Without intelli- 
gence, without justice, without mercy.” Is 
our faith in the Boy Scouts to be destroyed? 

“The Ethics of Trapping’’ article raises a 
moral question of far-reaching importance: 
“Shall the Boy Scouts be encouraged to trap 
fur-bearing animals or those that injure the 
crops of the farmer or work destruction of any 
sort?” Thousands of humanitarians would 
emphatically answer in the negative. 

Are Boy Scouts to be encouraged to doom 
to torture and lingering death helpless creatures 
caught by cunning and deceit? 

The writer has been in close touch with 
trappers and with the business of trapping for 
twenty years. From every angle it is the lowest, 
most despicable business on earth. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the woman lives who would 
consent to wear trapped furs if she were obliged 
to witness the tragedy of their procuring. If 
women would band together for six months — 
and an organization in each city would accom- 
plish the desired end — in refusing to purchase 
trapped furs, the boycott would be sufficient 
to put an end to the business and compel the 
attention of the controllers of the fur trade to 
fur farming. Furs are unnecessary as clothing, 
save for inhabitants of regions where other 
clothing is unobtainable. Thousands of people 
have ceased to wear furs. It is a fact that 
certain Arctic explorers have deliberately aban- 
doned furs for clothing which is more comfort- 
able. 

If the Boy Scout is to be a trapper he will 
undoubtedly study and meditate upon the books 
that are published for the instruction of trap- 
pers. He will learn of the * pan,” which clutches 
the leg of the captive close up to the body. The 
animal will gnaw its fettered foot off, but it 
can-never get away. The Scout will also learn 
of the spring-pole, which jerks the prisoner into 
the air and holds it there, sometimes for days 
at a time, suffering the torture of the clutch, 
fever, inflammation, thirst, starvation, terror, 
freezing — struggling always to escape, until 
it is possible to struggle no more. And the Boy 
Scout, if he were to become a trapper, would 
learn how the ermine is caught — ermine, 
which is the badge of royalty. The trapping 
of ermine reveals a phase of human ingenuity 
at its worst. 

It is true that our sportsmen opponents sug- 
gest that the Boy Scouts should visit their traps 
every twenty-four hours (twenty-four hours of 
excruciating suffering of mind and body is the 
limit proposed) to inflict the coup de grace to 
the prisoners, whose one offense has been that 


they have sought for food. Twenty-four hours, 
Let us imagine a human being in this plight for 
one hour. If any one of those who write suavely 
of the advantages of trapping were himself 
caught in the clutch of the steel it is safe to 
say that that particular advocate of the “sport” 
would be silent as to these advantages forever. 
more. 

Last year a trapper of my acquaintance 
delayed for a week to visit his traps and found 
a trapped bear still alive, but in such a cond. 
tion as to render both meat and fur uscless. 

We all shrink from physical pain and torture. 
It is an instinct of nature. We shrink from it 
for ourselves and for our children and loved 
onés. We seek desperately in every direction 
possible to avoid or to alleviate it. But how 
many of us unhesitatingly inflict upon the 
creatures of the dumb world unspeakable suffer- 
ing that not one of us would have the courage 
to face? Last winter four million cattle, turned 
out to face the winter without food or shelter, 
perished in the stock gamble on the ranges, 
Trapping involves incredible acts of martyrdom 
on the part of warm-blooded, sensitive living 
creatures, who are capable of suffering even 
as we suffer. 

A writer in the Saturday Evening Post says, 
“As to lovely woman, female of the species, 
it certainly may be said of her that she is in 
many ways more merciless than the male. 
All hunting is bad enough and no ‘sport’ stands 
analysis when it comes to that; but trapping 
is the worst of all and most trapping is done 
for women. These tender-hearted members of 
our race are wiping out species after species of 
small animals and making life a tragedy for 
everything that wears fur.” 

If the Boy Scout is to be a trapper and this 
exciting “sport”’ is started, where will it end — 
a “sport”? so engrossing that other aimless 
diversions will have lessened zest once the pace 
has been set for the pastime, whose object is 
pursuing and killing, whether by trap or gun? 
New pests will be suggested for extermination 
and the butchery to be associated with the 
Scout’s great organization will never cease. 
And the sacred pledge which our young Cru- 
sader takes at his initiation, how about that? — 
this excellent Scout law which he promises to 
obey when he takes oath, that ‘he will be a 
friend to animals”? Is the treaty he has made 
with the animal world to be merely a scrap of 
paper? Will his faithlessness lead to other 
breaches of his manly promises “‘to be kind”? 

This taking of life in a manner that includes 
unspeakable suffering is a debasing, soul-harden- 
ing employment. Let it not be assigned to 
impressionable youth. If in the case of destruc- 
tive animals the work must be done, let slaughter- 
men be appointed to do it, and compelled by 
law to do it as humanely as possible. 

There is a dawn of hope in this trapping 
problem. Imitation furs, warm as real furs, 
of beautiful texture and effect are now manu- 
factured, and fur-bearing animal farms are 
coming into existence. On these farms animals 
are humanely reared and humanely destroyed. 
The fur is better. A writer in The Conserva- 
tionist Magazine says: ‘‘The several states 
consider many of our fur bearers as destructive 
vermin. The weasel, mink and fox are most 
noted. Their extermination is sought and 
bounties are placed on them for this purpose. 
This procedure, together with the trappers 
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hunting, will bring many of these creatures to 
extermination unless some step is taken to 
save them. Fur-farming would not only save 
many species of valuable fur animals from 
extinction, but at the same time put their depre- 
dations to a definite end. All animals trapped 
or shot in their wild state have their pelts more 
or less injured, which depreciates the value of 
the pelt. This loss of valuable fur can be safely 
estimated to run over a million dollars annually. 
By fur-farming not only will pelts be saved from 
injury, but furs will be taken from the animals 
when they are in prime condition.” 

There may be ways and means of handling 
the trap problem. This is not the place to 
discuss them. This letter, urged by many 
humanitarians throughout the country, is a 
direct appeal to the Scouts. May the Boy 
Scouts help in the humanitarian movement 
to enlighten the public as to the horrors of 
trapping. May they help to rouse public 
sentiment to the extent that, ultimately, legis- 
lation that will make most trapping a felony 
will be achieved. Let the Scouts help in the 
now active work of encouraging the new in- 
dustry of fur-farming, so that eventually the 
old barbarism of trapping shall pass away 
forever. The progress of civilization will in- 
evitably bring about its obliteration. We must 
believe that our Boy Scouts will stand for the 
progress of civilization. 

Yours respectfully, 
MInNiE Mappern Fiske 


TRAPS AND ADVERTISING 


COOK’S WEEKLY TRIO: A MILLION BOYS. 
AND GIRLS 
THE BOYS’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 

Elgin, Illinois, December 29, 1919. 
Guy Richardson, Secretary. 
Dear Sir: — 

We appreciate very much your letter of 
December 20 as it brings to our attention an 
angle of the fur industry that had not occurred 
to us. 

We thoroughly agree that the securing of 
hides and pelts should be accomplished in the 
most humane manner possible and will be glad 
to make an investigation with this in view. 

In accepting the fur advertising for The 
Boys’ World we were prompted by a feeling that 
it would give useful and necessary employment 
to many of our readers and assist in the secur- 
ing and conserving of furs, which have come to 
be considered a necessity. 

Your letter has brought to our direct atten- 
tion an angle that has entirely escaped our con- 
sideration and through the columns of our 
publication with its 400,000 circulation we 
shall be glad to help materially in influencing 
a more humane method that will give the de- 
sired results without inflicting the suffering and 
torture described in the pamphlet you sent us. 

Thanking you for bringing this to our notice 
and reciprocating heartily your good wishes, we 
remain, Very truly yours, 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
Wes ey E. FArmILoe, 
Advertising Manager. 


A loose collar on a dog is as dangerous and 
uncomfortable almost as a tight one. Try to 
strike a happy medium. 


INNOCENCE 


AT PLAY 


TWO HUNTERS 
ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


A HUNTER strode up-hill and down, 
Beyond the outskirts of the town; 

With gun in hand he took his fill 

Of what he called fine sport — to kill. 
No ear had he for romping brooks, 

No eye for God’s great picture books. 
He silenced scng that upward soared, 
Took life that could not be restored. 


Another roamed by hill and stream, 

Saw the pale willow catkins gleam, 

Saw flash of timorous furry feet, 

Felt the still woodlands’ pulses beat, 
Heard the quick footsleps of the river; 
Looked up and thanked the mighty Giver. 
I ask, What answer you would say — 
Which bagged the finest game that day? 


JERKING THE REINS 


CY weather is hard enough on Dobbin when 
he is not warmly blanketed to withstand 
winter winds or properly shod to navigate the 
streets, but he suffers no more exquisite torture 
than that which follows from jerking the reins, 
and torturing his poor mouth with the frosty 
bit, which sometimes even freezes to his mouth. 
New Bedford horse lovers call attention to the 
prevalence of this habit among local drivers, 
says a newspaper of that city. 

According to the New York Herald, ‘‘The 
first and worst of all the cruelties inflicted on 
horses is the perpetual jerking of the reins, 
which is in evidence all over the city and from 
every degree of driver —- jerk, jerk, yank and 
twitch all day long, leaving horribly mangled 
tongues and lip angles, bruised bars and broken 
jaws, and entailing frightful suffering from the 
abuse of the most delicate and sensitive members. 
The lower jaw is a bundle of nerves and ‘paper’ 
skin, utterly defenseless against the brute on 
the seat who knows that when the whip falls 
dead on the reeking body, the scientific jerking 
of the bit will bring effort after effort from the 
spent and suffering horse.” 


OUR NUMBER IS NOW 17 


EADERS of Our Dumb Animals are 

familiar with the address, ‘Back Bay 
Station” in corresponding with our offices at. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. Some may 
have wondered why we used the name of a 
station in addition to the street number. It 
was because the Boston Postal District, the 
largest and most complicated in the country, 
comprises 84 stations and branches in which 
there are many duplications of street names. 
For instance: there is a Longwood Avenue in 
the Brookline District, to which our mail has. 
often been misaddressed because of the fact. 
that we are so near Brookline that we are in 
the telephone exchange known by that name. 
In order to avoid confusion and to expedite the 
delivery of mail in the Boston Postal District, 
the postmaster asks that a number be given 
in place of the name of the station. Thus 
“17” will mean the same thing to the letter 
clerks and carriers that “Back Bay Station” 
formerly did. This really simplifies our ad- 
dress which should now read: 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

We shall be glad to have all our correspon- 
dents and exchanges, when communicating with 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, and Our Dumb Animals, all of which 
have headquarters at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, use this address. 


OUR bumane education societies, our societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, as well as 
our few clinics and hospitals and bomes for ani- 
mals, are receiving support from the best types of 
men and women, but they need a still greater and 
a far more universal support than they are at 


present receiving. Interest along this line is 
growing, however, and I think the time is rapidly 
coming when men and women of means, in making 
bequests for the founding or the maintaining of 
institutions, will think of making them for the 
animal world as readily as they now think of 
making them for the human world. 
Watpo TRINE 


Humane Sunday, April 18, 1920 
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WHY PICK ON A DOG? 
FRANK V. FAULHABER 


IEOPLE who are opposed to anything are 
always ready, when the chance offers, to 
cite the instance where that particular thing is 
shown at a disadvantage. 

If a candidate running on a party ticket un- 
fortunately is at fault in some way, the opposing 
party is ready to jump in from head to feet 
and play up the deficiency. They will em- 
phasize his failing to such an extent that people 
will believe the man is absolutely unfit for the 
office he is running for. 

Similarly minded are people who have a 
prejudice against cats and dogs. Since such 
animals have no way of manifesting their rights 
against these attacks, they are doubly un- 
blessed. All of which is unfair. 

When a certain dog goes wild and attacks 
someone, these people are ever ready to quote 
the instance, “‘There’s another case; I always 
told you you can’t depend on dogs. You never 
know when they’re going to attack you. They 
should do away with all dogs.” Of course, 
the dog is unable to offer an excuse; in no posi- 
tion whatever to give any reason for his action. 

A dog may attack someone for no other 
reason than that a mean trick was played on 
him, or he may have been abused in some 
other way. Yet these people are ready to urge 
the destruction of all dogs simply because one 
of their kind went wild. But here the argu- 
ment doesn’t end at all. 

A dog, just as well as anyone else, is apt to 
go wild or insane — that is practically the 
situation. But, for that fact, it isn’t fair to 
condemn the dog, simply because he is a dog, 
is it? You don’t condemn the entire human 
race when a human being loses his mind, do 
you? You don’t urge the doing away with all 
civic bipeds when one of them goes insane and 
attacks others, do you? A dog goes crazy once 
in a while just as a human being does, but his 
fellows are never able to stand up for him, 
simply for the reason that nature did not pro- 
vide them with the means. 

Why pick on a dog? 


BRIEFLY TOLD— TOWN DOG 


LUCILE D. HARRIS 


UST a town dog! Not its fault that no one 
cared to own it or pay taxes on it, so it 
must pay the price, go to the pound and then 
pay the supreme price, all because it was just 
a town dog. No one heeded its barking, bark- 
ing, although it made many nervous. They 
did not bother themselves to ascertain the cause 
of the continued barking, barking, until a little 
woman, known for her kindness to animals, 
passed that way and heard the one bark. That 
was enough to tell her that she would turn from 
her plan of the afternoon long enough to look 
after the needs of the town dog. In a few 
minutes, with the assistance of others whom the 
kind woman did not hesitate to summon to help 
her in her work of kindness to animals, the dog 
was made comfortable, fed and given water. 

The little lady passed on, her duty done. 
The barking ceased; all because a little woman 
heard the piteous wails of sorrow and made the 
animal comfortable before the evening and the 
last end came. 

Later it was learned that the dog refused to 
pay the supreme price of being just a town dog, 
and at night had dug its way to freedom and to 
friends. 


“BUGLE” AND “BOBS” 


DOG JACK AND THE JUDGE 
MARY WHEDON BANDY 


ABOVE the curve, at lightning speed 
Came the “‘ Super-Six”’ that the rich men love; 
Little had they in the way to heed; 
The test of a car they were out to prove. 
A halo of dust and the car was past. 
“* What did we hit?”’ the driver said; 
His comrade — his eye on the highway cast — 
Answered, ‘‘A dog; I'll bet it’s dead!” 


Only a dog — but HE held it dear; 

Ragged trousers and torn old shirt, 
Leaped from the hazel bushes near, 

Raised his dead from the roadside dirt. 
“Jacky! Jacky!”’ The dog was still; 

* JACK! OH JACKY!” he did not move: 
Never again would his brave heart thrill 

To the call of comradeship and love! 


The car was gone and the lad alone; 
Never again would life seem sweet; 
All in the world he could call his own, 
Lay in the dew and dust at his feet. 
His comrades jeered when they found him there 
Kneeling at noon where he knelt at morn; 
How could they know or, knowing, care 
Out of his travail a soul was born? 


How could they know that in after years 
A kind-faced man in a Judge’s seat, 
Would cover his eyes to hide his tears 
While a ragged lad from a filthy street 
Told of his loss in a London fog: 
** Jedge, YOU find ’im, YOU never fail, 
"Is name is JACK, ’e’s a big black dog 
Wid a flea-bit ear an’ a white tip tail!” 


Gone was the crowd in a gathering mist: 
Where had he seen it before and when? 

(Soft on his lips was the fur he kissed) 
BOYHOOD, and JACK again! 

A whispered word to the sergeant near — 
A folded bill in a grimy hand — 

“You will get your dog all right, my dear, 
This is for bones, do you understand?” 

The lad was gone and the Judge alone; 
But, gone forever, the pain and smart; 

He had salved the wounded and stilled the moan — 
And brought joy back to a gamin’s heart. 


ABSTENTION from injury is the highest 
religion. MAHABHARATA 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17, 1920 


IS THE STEEL TRAP CRUEL? 
THOS. LEGATE FISHER 


WO beautiful setter dogs, owned by my 
friend, Herbert Crawley of Leominster, 
Mass., went off by themselves a few days ago, 
for a run in the woods. Late in the afternoon, 
a farmer heard a dog howling piteously, and 
another dog barking in a peculiar tone. He 
decided to follow it up, and was met by one of 
the dogs, which ran toward him and then from 
him, barking continuously. The dog seemed to 
be asking him to come, so he followed till he 
reached the dog’s mate, held fast by his foot in 
one of those cruel steel traps. The farmer 
tried to come near and release the prisoner, but 
the dog, mistaking him for the owner of the 
trap, would not let him approach. He went 
home and got another man and a flash light, 
by the aid of which the man read Mr. Crawley’s 
name on the collar. As the dog still refused to 
let him approach, the farmer again went home 
and telephoned Mr. Crawley of his dog’s plight. 
When Mr. Crawley arrived on the scene, 
his dog manifested his delight, licking his 
master’s hand and patiently enduring the pain 
of releasing his wounded foot from the steel 
jaws of the ugly trap. As soon as the trap 
was removed, the dog rolled over out of its 
way, and exhibited all the marks of gratitude 
of a human being toward his liberator. 
Years ago I had a beautiful collie, myself, 
trapped in this same way, and after being gone 
twenty-four hours or more, he got home to me 
at midnight, dragging the trap still fast to his 
paw. I shall never forget the tender, human 
appeal of his eyes, when I opened the door 
and began to extricate his lacerated foot. In 
these days of liberation for men, when will the 
civilization of Massachusetts enact a righteous 
law for the protection of innocent dogs and 
wild animals as well, from the devilish brutality 
of the steel trap? 


WHAT are you doing in the kitchen, Thomas?” 
inquired the inquisitive wife. 
“I’m opening a can of tomatoes if you par- 
ticularly wish to know,” he impatiently rejoined. 
“And what are you opening it with?” 
“Why, with a can opener. Did you think I 
was using my teeth?” he added, savagely. 
“Oh, no, dear,” she sweetly replied; “but I 
do know you are not opening it with prayer.” 
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THE TRUE HEART 
KATHARINE MILLER GUNN 


IF I should live to see the wretched day 

That human aid would fail me in distress, 

And men, with utter lack of friendliness 

Would turn from me and look the other way, — 
Then could I, even then, look up and say: 

“JT have one friend who loves me none the less.” 
For, ever in that hour of pain and stress 

My dog, devoted, by my side would stay. 


Let him who from his own experience knows 
This love, repay with kindly thought and deed, 
For once within the canine heart he sows 

The seed of trust, there will that little seed 
Take root in genial soil, steadfast to grow 

In faithful love, until the hour of need. 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 
MABEL J. MCILWAINE 


HE strangest friendship that the writer has 
ever seen was that of a young Plymouth 
Rock hen and a white kitten. 

When the kitten was about two months old 
she was very fond of being around in the chicken 
park, or wherever the chickens were. She was 
the friendliest kitten alive and showed a dis- 
position to chum with every living thing. But 
the chickens paid no attention to her, except 
to get out of her way. The hen in question, 
however, met her advances kindly and they soon 
became boon companions. 

Many times a day they were to be seen walk- 
ing together around the place. The hen would 
frequently stand still while kittie would rub 
back and forth, back and forth against her 
breast. And while Biddy scratched for bugs 
and worms, the little white kitten was never 
far away. We do not know what was their 
means of communication, but they evidently had 
a satisfying one, for they never seemed to tire 
of each other. They associated together to 
the exclusion of the other fowls and cats on the 
place. One seldom saw Biddy with the other 
chickens, and little white kitten absolutely 
deserted her little white twin. We sometimes 
wondered if the kitten thought she was a chicken 
or the hen believed herself to be a cat. At all 
events they were most congenial. 

This state of affairs continued until the sale 
of the farm necessitated their being parted. 


Goats and Milk Production 


H. M. SHERWOOD, Principal Stephens School, Portland, Oregon 


ROM the earliest times of which we have 

any record the milk goat has been domesti- 
cated and kept by man, and has ministered to 
his health and comfort. It was first kept in 
Asiatic countries where it still supplies a liberal 
portion of the nourishment of the people, and 
is held in high esteem, it being commonly thought 
by people there that her milk is not only pre- 
ventive of but a cure for tuberculosis. Be this 
as it may, it is a well-known fact that in those 
countries where milk goats are kept in con- 
siderable numbers, many of the people reach a 
good old age. And it is more than probable 
that the land of hope and promise referred to 
in the scriptures as “flowing with milk and 
honey” was one in which the milk was pro- 
duced mainly, if not wholly, by the faithful 
little goat. 

Several centuries ago the goat was introduced 
from Asia into Europe, where the breeding of 
the animals and the production of goat products 
is an industry that has been extensively de- 
veloped, and has become a source of consider- 
able wealth to those countries, and has proven 
a benefaction to poor people. 

While the goat is an animal which delights 
in large range and freedom, preferring the 
high, rough, rocky range of its natural habitat, 
it readily adapts itself to its surroundings, and 
may be kept closely confined in back yards and 
on vacant lots, if given proper food and reason- 
able care. They have even been kept up and 
stall fed the year round. In Switzerland, 
where numbers of milk goats are kept, they are 
taken out on the little “Alps” or green spots to 
browse or graze, and delicious cheese is made by 
herdsmen in small huts on the summer pastures, 
but in winter the goats are stabled for several 
long months and fed on hay and grain stored 
away for winter use. 

While the improved breeds bear close con- 
finement well, goats will keep in better health 
and condition where they have plenty of dry 
range and a variety of browse, weeds and grasses 
during the summer season. While nanny feeds 
on most of the plants and bushes which grow, 
she is scrupulously neat and clean, and will not 
eat food which has become befouled or con- 
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taminated, or which other animals have mussed 
over. When on the range where a variety of 
plants and bushes grow, she will be found feed- 
ing upon different things in season, knowing 
full well how to select the one adapted to her 
liking and needs at the time, and when kept 
under such conditions will seldom need the at- 
tention of a veterinary. 

Of all domesticated animals there is none of 
greater value in its place, and none that is less 
understood and appreciated. Up to the pres- 
ent time the goat has been largely the object of 
ridicule and the subject of humorists for the 
comic page, but the milk goat is rapidly coming 
into her own, even in this country, where the 
industry is largely undeveloped. F. S. Peer, a 
well-known American importer of live stock, 
after making a careful investigation of the in- 
dustry in Switzerland a few years ago, stated 
that “the goat of Switzerland is the Swiss 
peasant’s cow, the Swiss baby’s foster mother, 
a blessing to the sanitariums for invalids, and 
a godsend to the poor.”” He might have added 
“‘to all householders.” It is the “wise man’s 
cow.” 

France has 1,500,000 milk goats; Spain, 
3,000,000; Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, the Balkans and Greece, all breed large 
numbers; Argentina, 4,000,000; Brazil, 
10,000,000; India, 30,000,000. In the United 
States we have been slow to recognize their 
value. The number of registered or thorough- 
bred animals now kept in the United States is 
small — perhaps less than 2,000. 

How much milk will a doe give? That depends 
upon the doe, her feed and the care given her. 
Goats are responsive to good feed and care, 
and while they will bear more neglect than 
most animals, they will repay liberally any care 
or attention given them. The doe holding the 
record in the United States is Gretel, a Tog- 
genburg doe, owned by the California Experi- 
ment Station, and having a record of over 
2,941.5 pounds of milk in 365 days, or twenty- 
four times her body weight. This is a wonderful 
milk production, and greatly exceeding in pro- 
portion the best cow on record. Indeed, the 
goat is the greatest of all milk-producing animals 
in proportion to her weight. The Saanen doe 
“Joybell,’’ owned in Los Angeles, has a record 
of over seven quarts a day, attested to by three 
disinterested witnesses. Of course, such pro- 
duction is unusual, and such an animal is worth 
almost her weight in gold. But as more goats 
are kept and stock improved by importation 
of new blood, we may expect to increase the 
average milk production. 


FREE COPIES 


NY newspaper, humane society or indi- 
vidual, desiring to issue a Humane Sup- 
plement during this years BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, April 12-17, can get a very 
good idea of what a Humane supplement should 
be by sending to the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, Boston, for one or more copies of 
the twenty-four page Be Kind To Animals 
Supplement, issued by the Charleston, S. C., 
American during Be Kind To Animals Week in 
1919. Any article therein may be republished. 
Copies of this paper will be sent free, and will 
be of great benefit to those societies and indi- 
viduals competing in the Publicity Contest, 
announced on page 149. 


April 18, 1920 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— > ee address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “ Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

Send for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Five hundred and fifty-four Bands of Mercy 
were reported in January. Of these 158 were 
in schools of Kentucky; 139 in schools of Massa- 
chusetts; 69 in schools of Rhode Island; 68 in 
schools of Pennsylvania; 51 in schools of Con- 
necticut; 31 in schools of South Carolina; 
28 in schools of Georgia; five in Washington; 
and one each in Maine, Washington, D.C., 
West Virginia, Minnesota, and Texas. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 124,056 


NEVER put a frosty bit in the horse’s mouth 
to tear the delicate skin from the roof of the 
mouth or the tongue. Dip the bit in water 
or breathe on it till the frost comes out. Notice 


the coat of ice which forms on the frozen bit. 
It shows how cold it is. Shake the bridle a 
little, and the ice will fall off. Anything is 
good to contribute to the well-being of your 
horses that are helplessly obliged to take just 
— Harness Herald 


what is given them. 


GREEN AND GRAY 


J. HOXIE 


NE day late in the fall Tommy and I were 

out hunting for cocoons and pupas to 
keep through the winter. They are really the 
same thing only the pupa is inside the cocoon 
which is a fine silk wrapping to keep the little 
baby moth or butterfly safe and warm during 
its winter sleep. It was a brilliant sparkling 
day but the night had been quite cool — almost 
frosty. We found a dead oak tree and explored 
under the bark on the south side. No use to 
look under the north side, for our butterflies 
and moths like only the warm spots where the 
sun shines and the moisture easily dries. We 
found two pretty interesting things. One was 
plainly a moth for it had a long ‘‘ tongue sheath” 
folded down one side. The other — not so big, 
perhaps, was only a beetle but both wiggled a 
little so we saved them to await future develop- 
ments. Under the next piece of bark was a 
gray lizard which Tommy thought was dead 
but as we pulled him off his claws seemed to 
cling a little so I put him in my sleeve to try 
and warm him up. 


Now it is nbt generally known that this is 
a very good way to tame wild things, for if they 
are sick or wounded they smell the body scent 
of the person handling them, and that is the 
first step toward a more intimate acquaintance. 
We often bring home young mice and squirrels 
that way. It was not long before the little 
lizard began to move, and we debated whether 
to let him go or take him home and try to have 
him pass the winter with us. Tommy took a 
peep at him and was delighted to find he had 
turned from gray to green, and so of course we 
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decided to keep him. As we continued our 
ramble, my lizard got quite lively and fe!t queer 
and scratchy, going farther up and at last away 
round my back. I bore with his capers “for 
the good of the order,’ but was not very well 
pleased with Tommy’s next find which was 
a different kind of lizard and very rough and 
gray too. Of course we kept him for company 
for the other one, and the two at last seemed to 
be playing tag all about up and down my back, 

When we got home the question was dis. 
cussed how to get them out without hurting 
them, for I was determined not to make myself 
a nursery for orphan lizards any longer than 
I could help. So I sat me down before a sunny 
window, and Tommy carefully patted my back 
where she was directed till first one and then 
the other peeped out from the back of my neck 
and were “bridged over’ on Tommy’s arm to 
the warm sunshine on the glass. Here the first 
one caught a fly and caught him so quickly 
and neatly that there was not the least suspicion 
of a tragedy, and Tommy at once remarked 
that he was the nicest beast of prey she ever 
saw. Soon he colored wonderfully to a dazzling 
shade of emerald green and raising his head 
puffed out his crimson red throat pouch in 
magnificent contrast to the rest of his gaudy 
livery. Tommy slipped outside the window to 
get a better under view, and was charmed to 
find that our other rough old gray fellow was 
also gaily decorated on the under side but with 
pale blue instead of red. 

We kept our two lizards all winter. Never 
named them anything but Green and Gray, 
though Tommy studied my books and found 
out their Latin names also, which, however, 
she decided were much too long and clumsy 
for general use. Green got very tame and would 
take flies out of our hands but Gray never did 
get so familiar. However he learned not to 
scuttle for cover at any little quick motion, 
and would creep cautiously up to his little feed 
of “buglets” which Tommy frequently col- 
lected and put on the window-sill. When we 
brought in a section of bark full of wiggling 
worms and ants, the pair of them had a most 
festive meal together and they never quarreled 
over it either. 


When the warm spring days came both our 
lizards went out doors. Green took up his 
residence in some small cracks and crannies 
round the south door, while Gray probably 
lived under the porch. His favorite place, 
about noon, was on the piazza railing where 
Green sometimes joined him and puffed out 
his red balloon-like throat for all to see and 
admire. Tommy thinks they really knew each 
other and they both certainly did get to know 
their dinner call. Lay a slab of nice “buggy 
bark”’ on the rail and just tap sharply two or 
three times and both would come scampering 
to the feast. 


We like pets — Tommy and I — but too many 
of them come to an untimely end. To the 
story of these two, however, there is no tragic 
ending. Gray went away some time during 
the summer but Green staid with us and came 
back into the house next winter. Round our 
south doorway we still often see nice little green 
lizards, which we firmly believe are children or 
grandchildren of his, and we cherish them ac- 
cordingly. And as long as we have a few of 
them around we are not bothered with flies. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLE 
Condor. Toucan. Thrush. Linnet. 
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FLORENCE PENNOYER 


p° you love the song of birds — 
Do you understand the words? 
Joyfulness, and recklessness, 
Happiness, and restfulness, 

Love, told in a twittering stream — 
And they are just what they seem. 
There is naught in them to harm us, 
Every effort seeks to charm us. 

All should protect and feed them, 
For, where e’er we are, we need them. 


To see the bright flash of a wing — 
To hear the first soft notes, that spring — 
Sleepy twitter waking flutters, 

Peeps and trills, that fairly utters 

Words to all who know their ways; 

And to them bring brighter days. 

We would miss them in the spring, 

If we could not hear them sing. 

Those that stay with us through snow, 
Should be loved the best we know. 


THE POLITE KITTEN 


1 pn upon a time an old mother cat called her two grown 
kittens and said to them: “My sons, as you are big enough 
to go out and seek your own fortunes, I shall set forth upon a 
journey I have long wished to take in search of new catnip- 
fields. Before I go I will give you a bit of advice: Be kind and 
polite.” So saying, the old cat bade her children farewell. 

“T shall go to yon farmhouse,” said the black-nosed, big 
kitten to his little gray brother; “I shall go to yon farmhouse 
and demand the best they have. I shall be fed upon cream 


every day and rest upon silken cushions. What is your plan?” - 


“T will go to the same farmhouse that I may be near you,” 
answered the little gray kitten, “and I will promise the family to 
catch mice for them all the days of my life if they will give me 
aname and call me their cat.” 

Accordingly, the black-nosed kitten walked up to the front 
door of the farmhouse and savagely meowed to be let in. 

Soon the door opened, and a woman said, gently: “What sort 
4 a wild beast have we here? Go away; we do not need a 

itten.”” 

Then the gray kitten ventured into the farmyard, chasing 
butterflies, chasing his own tail, jumping up in the air to make 
the baby laugh. The little gray kitten played happily about 
all day, and then at sunset cuddled against the kitchen door 
and purred so loud that when the hired man brought the milk 
from the barn he said to the kitten: ‘“‘Step in, step in, pussy, 
and have a saucer of milk.” 

The little gray kitten stepped in, washed his face, and waited 
politely until the farmer’s wife offered him a saucer of milk. 

As for the black-nosed kitten, he became the barn cat and 
caught mice for his living ever afterwards. And he was never 
known to speak politely except to his brother, Peter, the hand- 
some house cat, who was fed on cream and allowed to sleep on 
silken cushions, with his mother when she returned from the 
happy catnip-fields. — Churchman 
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A FRIENDSHIP TRIED AND TRUE 


ITTLE Miss Goggin thinks the world of her fine collie 
“Dewey,” a dog that any girl would be proud to have as 
a guardian and playmate. The little Miss comes by her love 
of animals very naturally for her father, Thomas E. Goggin, 
watchman at the State House, Boston, not long ago risked his 
life and was seriously injured in rescuing a cat from a perilous 
position. A humane medal was awarded to him for his kind 
and brave act. 


THE LAND WHERE ANIMALS ARE LOVED 


HE Burmese people naturally are full of the greatest sym- 
pathy toward animals of all kinds, understand their ways, 
and make them feel they are their friends, And we know that if 
a person is kind to animals he is generally kind to his fellowman. 
A Burmese boy would never be allowed to go bird-nesting, or 
ratting with a terrier, or ferreting rabbits. These would be crimes. 
A Burman hates to kill. Neither for sport, nor for revenge, 
nor for food, must any animal be deprived of the breath that 
is in it. 

All the animals —the ponies, the cattle and the working 
buffaloes are so tame that it is an almost unknown thing for 
anyone to get hurt. You can walk through the herds of an 
evening in perfect safety, for they will not attempt to touch you. 

Many of our growing boys think it a grand thing to be in- 
different to pain — not only their own, but to that of all others. 
To be sorry for a wounded dog or a hunted hare seems “girly” 
to them. But to the Burman kindness to animals is the highest 
of all the virtues. He believes that nothing of great value 
can exist without compassion and love and sympathy — that 
these make up all that is most beautiful in life. 

I think we can take a lesson from the Burmese in their deal- 
ings with dumb animals. 

— The Young Soldier 
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the past forty-eight years. 


Arthur Adams 
> D. Cameron Bradley 
. Parker Bremer 
George H. Davenport 
Francis W. Fabyan 
Frederick P. Fish 
Charles H. W. Foster 
Frank H. Gage 


WILLINGNESS to serve in any given capacity does 


not always insure the ability to do so. 


A consultation with our officers will demonstrate our 
willingness, and for our ability we offer our record of 


Banking Department 
Trust Department 
Transfer Department 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Drafts, Letters of Credit 
and Travelers’ Cheques 


The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George Wigglesworth, Chairman 


Morris Gray 

Sydney Harwood 
Franklin W. Hobbs 
James R. Hooper 
David P. Kimball 
Robert A. Leeson 
Angustus P. Loring, Jr. 
Ernest Lovering 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Willingness 


and 


Ability 


Roger Pierce 
Walworth Pierce 
James M. Prendergast 
Henry H. Proctor 
Edwin M. Richards 


Arthur R. Sharp 
Henry L. Shattuck 


PARADISE DEVASTATED 
LAND without birds would be a place un- 


fit for human habitation. 
dise would be inconceivable. Hawaii only a few 
years ago was rich in bird life. Fauna and flora 
combined to give her the title of “Paradise of 
the Pacific.” That was before the feather 
pirates ravaged the island; when roses bloomed 
in every yard and the air resounded with the 
melody of many song birds whose cries the 
natives used to believe were divine messages to 
men. Today — gone are most of the fair and 
brilliant singers, protectors of the roses and the 
blossoms, and an uncontrollable horde of beetles 
rules the land and takes much of the joy out of 
life. Hawaii was plundered of one of her 
greatest attractions. There can be no earthly 
“‘paradise”’ without the song-birds and the roses. 


A birdless para- 


. greatly appreciate it. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


He is the real friend of animals who does the 
most for their welfare, not the one who talks 
the most about how much he loves them. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

We accept no advertisements back of which 
we cannot stand. Wherever our readers can 
patronize those who advertise with us we shall 
If it can be brought to 
the advertiser’s attention that his announce- 
ment in Our Dumb Animals has been influential 
in securing or retaining a customer it will 
materially aid us in our work. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17, 1920 


For prices of Humane Literature published 
the American Humane Education Society ang 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preventigs 
of Cruelty to Animals, address 180 Longwogs 
Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Devices — Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 
57-61 Franklin Street 
Boston 


Wedding Invitations 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Ine 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


There is nothing just as good as the 
OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
ALL FOOD ~ NO WASTE 
SEND FOR SAVINGS BANK FREE 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Undertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cru to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 3 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 0 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, £180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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